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THE GREENWICH BOMB OUTRAGE AND 
THE SECRET AGENT 


By NORMAN SHERRY 


I 


HAT the Greenwich Bomb Outrage of 1894 was the source for The 

Secret Agent has never been denied except by Conrad himself. In 
his earlier statements about the novel, Conrad emphasized that his story 
arose from that historic event. He wrote in the Author’s Note to the 
novel: 


... the subject of “The Secret Agent’—I mean the tale—came to me in the shape 
of a few words uttered by a friend in a casual conversation about anarchists or 
rather anarchist activities. . . . Presently, passing to particular instances, we 
recalled the already old story of the attempt to blow up the Greenwich Observa- 
tory. ... This book is that story, reduced to manageable proportions, its whole 
course suggested and centred round the absurd cruelty of the Greenwich Park 
explosion. (pp. 1x-xii)! 


And in a letter to Sir Algernon Methuen, 7 November 1906, he says: 
‘, . . It is based on the inside knowledge of a certain event in the history 
of active anarchism’.? But in 1923, replying to Ambrose J. Barker who 
had sent him a pamphlet on the subject, he denied all knowledge of the 
Greenwich Bomb Outrage which he had previously claimed as his source: 


As a matter of fact I never knew anything of what was called . . . the ‘Green- 
wich Bomb Outrage’. I was out of England when it happened, and thus I never 
read what was printed in the newspapers at the time. All I was aware of was the 
mere fact—my novel being, in intention, the history of Winnie Verloc.3 


It looks very much as though Barker had stumbled upon one of Conrad’s 
source books for the novel in this pamphlet and that Conrad’s denial 
arose from a desire to conceal his sources of information. ‘It was a matter 
of great interest to me’, Conrad continued, presumably referring to the 
subject of the pamphlet, ‘to see how near actuality I managed to come in 
a work of imagination.’ 

But Conrad’s imagination required always a firm basis of fact, and he 
certainly had this basis of fact in the case of The Secret Agent. 'The novel 


™ Page references to The Secret Agent are to the Collected Edition of the Works of Foseph 
Conrad (London, 1947). 

2 G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad, Life and Letters (London, 1927), ii. 38. 

3 Ibid., p. 322. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 72 (1967) 
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derives undoubtedly from Conrad’s knowledge of the Bomb Outrage and 
of anarchist activity in London at that time. In spite of his statement to 
the contrary, Conrad was, during January and February of 1894, living at 
17 Gillingham Street, London, engaged in the writing of Almayer’s Folly! 
and must have read the accounts of the Greenwich Park incident which 
appeared in the London newspapers. Whatever part his imagination later 
gave to Winnie Verloc, his initial conception derived from the Bomb 
Outrage: the first draft of the novel was called Verloc after the protagonist, 
and Winnie’s part in the first version to be published? is small. 

His sources, as I shall show, were most certainly the contemporary 
newspaper accounts of, and speculation on, the incident. His ‘inside 
knowledge’ must have been in part derived from anarchist publications 
of the kind sold by Verloc, the secret agent, in his shop: ‘. . . a few appar- 
ently old copies of obscure newspapers, badly printed, with titles like 
The Torch, The Gong—rousing titles’ (p. 3). And I believe that Conrad’s 
source material can in part be traced to one anarchist newspaper, The 
Anarchist, and to two pamphlets on the Greenwich incident. One of 
these pamphlets—‘The Greenwich Mystery’ published in 1897 at Shefheld 
—maay well be the one which Barker sent to Conrad and which until now 
has not been identified. The Anarchist was at that time edited by a David 
Nicoll who was also author of the pamphlets. 

The initial reports in the newspapers of the actual incident were as 
brief and as mysterious as that read out by Comrade Ossipon in the novel. 
The Times stated: 


EXPLOSION IN GREENWICH PARK 


Last evening an explosion was heard by a keeper of Greenwich Park 
on the hill close to the Royal Observatory. Proceeding thither he found 
a respectably-dressed man, in a kneeling posture, terribly mutilated. 

One hand was blown off and the body was open. The injured man 
was only able to say, “I'ake me home’, and was unable to reply to a 
question as to where his home was. He was taken to the Seamen’s 
Hospital on an ambulance, and died in less than half an hour. 

A bottle, in many pieces, which had apparently contained an ex- 
plosive substance, was found near the spot where the explosion took 
place, and it is conjectured that the deceased man fell and caused its 
contents to explode. 


1 Jocelyn Baines, Foseph Conrad (London, 1959), p. 133, and Eloise Knapp Hay, The 
Political Novels of foseph Conrad (Chicago, 1963), p. 228. 

2 A serial version of the novel appeared in Ridgeway’s Militant Weekly, from 6 Oct. to 
15 Dec. 1906. 

3 According to Jean-Aubry, the pamphlet was about the attempt to blow up the Green- 
wich Observatory and it quoted The Times description of the perpetrator of the crime 
(op. cit., 11. 322, n. 2). 
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The deceased, who was not known in Greenwich, is a young man of 
about 30, supposed to be a foreigner. The only evidence of identification 
was a card bearing the name ‘Bourbon’ [sic]. (16 February 1894) 


The Morning Leader reported the incident more sensationally, its headlines 
being: 
BLOWN TO PIECES! 
Victim an Anarchist (?) 


Was he a member of a gang who had 
fell designs on London’s Safety? 


A man who carried a terrible explosive blown to pieces at Greenwich 
—it is declared that he was the chief of a gang of anarchists, and was 
seeking to conceal his bombs—was he an associate of Emile Henry?! 
(16 February 1894) 


The victim’s name was Martial Bourdin. 

Although in The Secret Agent the reader has been prepared for an 
attempt to blow up the Greenwich Observatory by the interview between 
Verloc and Vladimir, the explosion is introduced with as much shock and 
mystery as was the actual explosion. Comrade Ossipon reads the first 
newspaper report of Verloc’s attempt to the Professor—it is brief, and 
gives no explanations: 


Bomb in Greenwich Park. There isn’t much so far. Half-past eleven. Foggy 
morning. Effects of explosion felt as far as Romney Road and Park Place. 
Enormous hole in the ground under a tree filled with smashed roots and broken 
branches. All round fragments of a man’s body blown to pieces. 'That’s all. The 
rest’s mere newspaper gup. No doubt a wicked attempt to blow up the Observa- 
tory, they say. H’m. That’s hardly credible. (pp. 70-71) 


The two anarchists are unprepared for anything like this. Ossipon knew 
of no such plan to blow up the Observatory, and the Professor knew only 
that there was ‘to be a demonstration against a building’. He had supplied 
Verloc with the explosive. They conclude that the shattered body is that 
of Verloc. ‘This misunderstanding is only cleared up when Inspector Heat 
discovers, among the remains of the body, the velvet collar of a coat 
bearing a label on which is written Verloc’s address. Through this he 
eventually learns that the body is that of Stevie, Verloc’s witless brother- 
in-law. 


1 Emile Henry was a French anarchist who, three days before the explosion at Green- 
wich, had thrown a bomb into a restaurant which killed one person and injured twenty 
others. Conrad probably had this incident in mind when he has Vladimir lecture Verloc 
on the uselessness of such attacks: ‘A murderous attempt on a restaurant. . . would suffer 
... from the suggestion of a non-political passion’ (p. 32). 
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It is obvious that the basic situations are the same here. In both in- 
cidents there is an initial mystery as to the identity of the victim, and much 
speculation as to what happened to him in the Park and as to why he was 
there. The major initial differences between the actual and fictional 
incident are in the fate of the victim and in the cause of the accident. 

Stevie is blown to pieces (‘All round fragments of a man’s body blown 
to pieces’), and Conrad seems to have taken the sensational headline of the 
Morning Leader—‘Blown to Pieces’—and for the purposes of his fiction 
treated this as literal fact. Bourdin, on the other hand, though badly 
wounded, was alive and able to speak when he was discovered. The 
description of Bourdin’s mutilations were made much of in the Morning 
Leader: 


His left hand and wrist were blown away, his face and the rest of his body 
were covered with wounds, and his stomach was blown open, a portion of the 
intestines protruding. (16 February 1894) 


In its report of the inquest, the paper gave such details as: 


On one of the iron bars of the fence, on the second bend from the bottom, 
witness [a detective inspector] found a tendon of sinew, fresh [szc], which had, 
by the force of the impact, been twisted round the railing. Above that, and to the 
left of the railing, he found five pieces of apparently human skin. At a sub- 
sequent examination he found on the right of the path two bones, apparently 
the knuckle-joints of the thumb. 


Conrad’s descriptions of Stevie’s death are not, therefore, out of place in 
the context of the general attitude to such gruesome details: 


Another waterproof sheet was spread over that table in the manner of a table- 
cloth, with the corners turned up over a sort of mound—a heap of rags, scorched 
and bloodstained, half concealing what might have been an accumulation of raw 
material for a cannibal feast. (p. 86) 


The listing of details which appears in the report of the inquest reflects 
the unmoved compilation of facts, however intolerable, by the police 
mind, and the attitude of Conrad’s constable is the same: 


“You used a shovel’, he remarked, observing a sprinkling of small gravel, 
tiny brown bits of bark, and particles of splintered wood as fine as needles. 

‘Had to in one place’, said the stolid constable. “I sent a keeper to fetch a 
spade. When he heard me scraping the ground with it he leaned his forehead 
against a tree, and was as sick as a dog.’ (p. 87) 


‘Well, here he is—all of him I could see. Fair. Slight—slight enough. Look 
at that foot there. I picked up the legs first, one after another. He was that 
scattered you didn’t know where to begin.’ (p. 89) 
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The effect in both newspaper and novel is macabre, but the newspaper 
reports also aroused sympathy in the reader for the condition and suffering 
of the mutilated man, Bourdin—conscious, after all, when found. This 
sympathy is denied Stevie by the fact that he is quite dead, and quite 
scattered. Heat’s reflections that even instantaneous death might involve 
a moment of intense suffering cannot arouse our sympathies in face of the 
constable’s descriptions and the image of Heat as ‘an indigent customer 
bending over what may be called the by-products of a butcher’s shop 
with a view to an inexpensive Sunday dinner’ (p. 88). 

Views on the cause of Bourdin’s blowing himself up varied. The 
Morning Leader and The Times both suggested at first that Bourdin had 
stumbled, and that his death was, therefore, due to this accident: 


He reached Greenwich about half an hour before dusk, and, turning to the 
left on leaving the station, he walked to the park by way of London-street and 
Stockwell-street. Walking along the main avenue lined with great trees on both 
sides, he reached the top of the hill, near the Observatory. Across the pathway 
the roots of the older trees protrude through the gravel, and it may be assumed 
that, it now being quite dusk, the man stumbled and fell, with the result that 
the infernal machine or machines which he was carrying exploded on his own 
person. (The Times, 16 February 1894) 


But at the inquest on Bourdin, Colonel Majendie rejected this theory: 


Beyond all doubt the man was standing up at the time of the explosion, which 
was not the result of an accidental fall on the part of either the deceased or the 
bomb. There was no disturbance on the gravel such as would have been found 
had any explosion occurred on the ground. (Morning Leader, 17 February 


1894) 


Colonel Majendie went so far as to reconstruct what occurred. He con- 
cluded that Bourdin had been holding the explosive in his left hand at 
a short distance in front of his body, while ascending the path; that he had 
taken the bottle of sulphuric acid out of his pocket, used as much of its 
contents as were necessary to ignite the bomb; and from some mischance, 
miscalculation, or clumsy handling the explosion, which was intended to 
occur very shortly, occurred prematurely. 

In The Secret Agent, both the Professor and Verloc are convinced that 
Stevie had had plenty of time to deposit the bomb and leave the Park 
before it exploded: ‘It was set for twenty minutes. ... He either ran the 
time too close, or simply let the thing fall’ (p. 76). But Conrad leaves us 
in no doubt as to why the bomb exploded, and he takes as the reason the 
view first put forward by the newspapers to explain Bourdin’s accident— 
that he stumbled over the roots of trees in the dusk and fell. Conrad’s 
constable, ‘first man on the spot after the explosion’, draws this same 
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conclusion: “Them roots do stick out all about the place. Stumbled against 
the root of a tree and fell, and that thing he was carrying must have gone 
off right under his chest’ (p. 89). 

Whereas Colonel Majendie gave elaborate evidence to prove that Bour- 
din could not have stumbled and fallen, Conrad goes to the trouble of 
giving equally convincing evidence that Stevie must have fallen. It was 
dusk when Bourdin died, and though Conrad’s explosion takes place in 
the morning, it is a foggy morning to account for Stevie stumbling. 
Majendie pointed out that if Bourdin had stumbled, his legs would have 
been wounded and there would have been disturbance to the ground 
beneath him. Stevie is blown to pieces, and there is a large hole where the 
explosion occurred. 

The noise of the explosion is mentioned, as a piece of dramatic back- 
ground material, in the Morning Leader report: 


The stillness of the park .. . was rent by the sound of the explosion with such 
violence as to be heard by creditable witnesses as far away as the Chatham and 
Dover Railway Station in Stockwell-street on the west and Maze-hill station 
on the South-Eastern Railway on the east. (16 February 1894) 


‘This 1s paralleled by Conrad’s: 
Effects of explosion felt as far as Romney Road and Park Place. (p. 70) 


Two schoolboys were first on the spot in the actual case, followed by a 
park-keeper, Patrick Sullivan: ‘He declared that the report was followed 
by a volume of smoke . . . and [he] immediately ran in the direction of 
the smoke.’ (Morning Leader, 20 February 1894). A local constable, one 
Patrick Tangey, was soon on the scene, and he went afterwards to the 
Seamen’s Hospital where Bourdin had been taken. Constable ‘Tangey 
searched the body there, on the afternoon of the explosion, and a list of the 
articles he found was given in the Morning Leader (27 February 1894). 
In The Secret Agent it is the constable, of course, who arrives first though 
he is provided with a shovel by a park-keeper. Stevie is also carried to a 
nearby hospital, and Chief Inspector Heat started ‘immediately to begin 
his investigation on the spot [that is, at Greenwich]. ... Then he walked 
over to the hospital.’ He inspects the mangled remains and listens to the 
local constable’s report. Heat searches the body and takes away an address. 

Heat has been called from Scotland Yard to investigate the incident: 
“(He] had had a disagreeably busy day since his department received 
the first telegram’ (my italics). In the same way, the newspapers report: 
“The local police officers quickly realised that they had more than an 
ordinary case to deal with, and Scotland Yard was communicated with 
by telegraph.” The report continues, ‘One of the chiefs of the Criminal 
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Investigation Department proceeded at once to Greenwich’ (Morning 
Leader, 16 February 1894). 

These aspects of the investigation—the presence of the local constable, 
the taking of the remains to the hospital, the searching of the body, the 
sending for a Yard man by telegraph, are I believe too close to the original 
for Conrad not to have been working with that original in mind. 

At the inquest on Bourdin, two witnesses gave evidence of his journey 
by tram to the Park: 


The tram conductor who issued the ticket, William Smith, stated that last 
Thursday week he was working on the Westminster to East Greenwich Route. 
He only issued one through ticket. . . . He issued it to a young man whom he 
believed to be the deceased. The man sat about half-way down on the left hand 
side when he got in first. As the people gradually got out he moved up to the 
front end of the car, nearer to the driver. He did not appear to be carrying any- 
thing in particular. He travelled right down to the terminus at East Greenwich. 
(Morning Leader, 27 February 1894) 


John Bone, a timekeeper, stated that while he was checking the con- 
ductor’s time, the deceased asked the conductor the way to Greenwich 
Park. 

Stevie, on the other hand, travelled by train, but evidence of the journey 
is also given by two witnesses: 


The porter who took the tickets at Maze Hill remembers two chaps answering 
to the description passing the barrier. They seemed to him two respectable 
working-men of a superior sort—sign painters or house-decorators. The big 
man got out of a third-class compartment backward, with a bright tin can in 
his hand. On the platform he gave it to carry to the fair young fellow who 
followed him. (p. 107) 


The old woman who spoke to the sergeant noticed a fair-haired fellow com- 
ing out of Maze Hill Station. . . . She noticed two men coming out of the station 
after the up-train had gone on... . She couldn’t tell if they were together. She 
took no particular notice of the big one, but the other was a fair, slight chap, 
carrying a tin varnish can in one hand.... (p. 88) 


The nature of the evidence and the way in which it is presented by Conrad 
is similar to that of the actual case. 

Many reasons were given at the time to account for Bourdin’s presence 
with the explosive in Greenwich Park. Certainly, he was connected in the 
newspaper reports with the anarchists from the beginning. In its first 
report of the incident, the Morning Leader quoted The Central News 
Agency’s account of the events before Bourdin blew himself to pieces: 


But these facts among others are beyond dispute, that the inquiries of the 
detectives, although cautiously made, frightened the [anarchist] plotters, that 
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the gang hurriedly scattered, and that its chief met with a horrible death last 
evening when endeavouring in a panic of fear to carry away to some place the 
deadly explosives.... (16 February 1894) 


On the 19 February, the newspaper put forward a different theory, one 
which accounted for the fact that Bourdin had travelled unnecessarily 
far—from Tottenham Court Road to Greenwich—with his infernal 
machine: 


Beyond all question, Bourdin was well aware of the fact that he was being 
watched ... and the theory has been set up that, instead of taking the train 
straight to Dover, he, with a view to eluding the observations of the detectives 
and of a police spy who was supposed to be on his track, got out at New-cross, 
his intention being to baffle his pursuers and catch a later train for the South 
Coast. It is thought that while thus waiting, he, in order to kill time, went for a 
ramble in the neighbourhood and found himself in Greenwich-park, where he 
was so soon destined to meet his terrible fate. 


This was a pretty tall story and was not repeated by the newspaper. 
Anarchist friends of Bourdin held a different view: 


Their idea is that he went to the park with a new combination of explosives 
of his own invention with the intention of trying how it would work. They 
believe that he intended going to some remote part of the park and there making 
the experiment. They do not for a moment conceive that he had any design 
against the Royal Observatory, as he had, they say quaintly, ‘no spite against 
that building’. (Morning Leader, 17 February 1894) 


Another view put forward was that Bourdin had a rendezvous at Gzeen- 
wich Park with other anarchists in order to hand over chemicals to them. 
Yet another was that the anarchists had to move the explosives away from 
one hiding place which might be raided to an out-of-the-way park like 
Greenwich: 


...a comparatively unfrequented park like that of Greenwich, which abounds 
in solitary spots, where a man might even dig with a reasonable prospect of not 
being observed, offered a desirable resort. But against this theory, it is pointed 
out, may be placed the fact that there are parks which are much easier of access 
—to say nothing of the river—to a man living off the Tottenham-court Rd. than 
Greenwich could have been. (Morning Leader, 17 February 1894) 


Then it was declared that ‘possession of explosives had become very risky 
and [he] resolved to get rid of his share of the “‘stuff” by using it against 
some Government building’ (Morning Leader, 17 February 1894). 

Conrad adopted the explanation which had the support of the Govern- 
ment, that Bourdin was in fact out to destroy the Greenwich Observatory. 
The Times, 17 February 1894, argues very forcibly for the view that Martial 
Bourdin was going to demonstrate against the Observatory: 
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Whether his actual intention was to blow up the Observatory at Greenwich 
or not is one of those questions which can be judged from probabilities only, 
since the person who could have spoken with certainty upon the point is dead, 
but the facts certainly show that he intended some serious mischief when he 
entered Greenwich Park; and the path which he followed, a narrow, zigzag, and 
secluded path, leads practically nowhere except to the Observatory. 


Moreover, at the inquest on Bourdin, Colonel Majendie, when asked by 
the coroner what he thought was the man’s intention, answered: 


Probably against the Observatory, or its contents, or its inmates. That is my 
opinion. I can arrive at no other conclusion. (Morning Leader, 27 February 


1894) 


One of Conrad’s major changes from source to novel would appear to 
be that Stevie was accompanied by his brother-in-law, Mr. Verloc, to 
Greenwich Park whereas Bourdin made the journey to Greenwich alone. 
However, as the investigation into Bourdin’s movements before he blew 
himself up got under way, new information appeared. It was discovered 
that ‘he lunched at about two o’clock with his brother . . . at the Inter- 
national Restaurant, Bennet St., Fitzroy Square. ... It was ten minutes 
to three when he left’ (Morning Leader, 17 February 1894). ‘Two days 
later, an interview with Samuels, Bourdin’s brother-in-law, was pub- 
lished in the Morning Leader: 


MR. SAMUELS INTERVIEWED 
What Bourdin’s brother-in-law has to say of his Purpose. 


Mr. H. B. Samuels, the editor of one of the Anarchist papers, has, of course, 
been interviewed. He is, besides being an Anarchist leader, a brother-in-law 
of Bourdin. He stated that on Thursday last he met Bourdin in the West-end 
about two o’clock, and remained in his company a considerable time. During 
the conversation he asked Bourdin whether he had succeeded in finding work. 
The latter replied in the negative, and added that he did not particularly want 
any at that time. Mr. Samuels told him that probably if he accompanied him to 
the place he worked at he would be able to get some work, as they were very 
busy. . . . They walked about 20 or 30 yards together in the direction of Mr. 
Samuel’s workshop, when Bourdin suddenly exclaimed, “No, I’m not going 
to-day. I shall go back’. They then parted. Mr. Samuels thinks it very unlikely 
that he had anything of an explosive nature on his person at that time. He thinks 
Bourdin must have had an appointment to meet someone soon afterwards, from 
whom he obtained the explosive. By the way, Mr. Samuels subsequently said 
he had an idea that the manufacture of bombs for Continental use has been 
going on for some little time. He feels convinced Bourdin did not go to Green- 
wich with any intention of blowing up the Observatory. His object was, he 
believes, either to buy the explosive or to experiment. 
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The Anarchist leader was greatly surprised to learn that a sum of £13 in gold 
had been found in his brother-in-law’s possession, and it was a complete mystery 
to him as to where he obtained the money. He was quite certain, he said, that 
when Bourdin left him he had scarcely any money on him, and only the previous 
night at the restaurant where it was their custom to have supper he left without 
paying and the same thing had occurred the day before that. Mr. Samuels 
declared that Bourdin was quite unacquainted with the neighbourhood of 
Greenwich, and therefore he considered it probable that whoever gave him the 
explosives also gave him definite instructions as to where to go and what to do. 


We have here the fundamental situation involving Verloc and his brother- 
in-law. Samuels was married to Bourdin’s sister, Bourdin was the victim 
of the explosion in Greenwich Park—an explosion surrounded by mystery 
—and Samuels was in the company of Bourdin not long before the ex- 
plosion took place. Moreover, Samuels, like Verloc, was a leading anarchist. 
Thus the pattern of events and personages immediately surrounding the 
disaster was completed in substantially the form in which Conrad was to 
present it in his novel. 

Up to this point, we can conclude that Conrad was making the kind of 
use of the actual incident that one would expect of this author who worked 
close to facts and obviously knew the facts in some detail in this instance. 
Certainly the initial impact of the Greenwich mystery, the nature of the 
incident, and even the ‘flavour’ imparted to the inquiry through news- 
paper reports, is there in The Secret Agent. 


II 


The Greenwich mystery remained the Greenwich ‘mystery’ to the 
public. No real background information as to Bourdin’s anarchist activi- 
ties appeared. And the speculation in the newspapers is a reflection of the 
mysteriousness of the event. Thus the quality of the initial incident which 
attracted Conrad was its inexplicableness, as he records in his Author’s 
Note: 

... a blood-stained inanity of so fatuous a kind that it was impossible to fathom its 
origin by any reasonable or even unreasonable process of thought. For perverse 
unreason has its own logical processes. But that outrage could not be laid hold of 
mentally in any sort of way, so that one remained faced by the fact of a man 
blown to bits for nothing even most remotely resembling an idea, anarchistic or 
other. (p. x) 

Conrad enhanced the inanity of the event by making the victim the half- 
witted and unallied Stevie. At the same time he removed the mysterious 
element by evolving a chain of events which led perversely but logically 
to Stevie’s death. Vladimir tells Verloc that he must organize some 
anarchist activity of a kind which will centre public interest on the move- 
ment. He suggests blowing up the Greenwich Observatory. Behind this 

27 
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suggestion is the desire of European powers that the British should be 
shocked by an example of anarchy in their own country and so be per- 
suaded to stop offering sanctuary to anarchists from the Continent and 
introduce repressive legislation against them. The Bomb Outrage is, 
therefore, the result of a desire to bring the anarchist movement into dis- 
repute in England. 

No suggestion of intrigue of this kind appeared in the newspapers of the 
time, but Conrad could have found it, set out with much indignation, in 
the anarchist press, and particularly in David Nicoll’s pamphlet The 
Greenwich Mystery. 

Nicoll’s purpose in writing his pamphlet was not merely to elucidate 
the Greenwich mystery, but to unmask Samuels as a police agent. In a 
later pamphlet, Letters from the Dead, in which he continued his task of 
unmasking, he wrote: ‘I am glad my task is over. I did not seek it. It 
was forced upon me by those who allowed a scoundrel to escape without 
exposure’ (p. 8). 

The Greenwich mystery thus becomes a police plot to bring the anarch- 
ists into disrepute in England, a plot which made use of a double agent 
and in the carrying out of which the tool used by this double agent was 
accidentally killed. In neither the fictional nor the actual circumstances 
was the plot notably successful in its aims. In the actual case there was a 
mob demonstration against the anarchists,! a question in the House of 
Commons, and certain murmurings in the press, but generally the affair 
was played down. Mr. Asquith, in answer to Colonel Howard Vincent’s 
question as to whether ‘in the circumstances of the day, the Government 
proposed to place any limit upon foreign immigration’, said: 


Her Majesty’s Government are not of opinion that, in this respect, any 
necessity has arisen for a change in the law which has so long prevailed in Great 
Britain, and which they believe to be sufficient both for our own protection and 
for the due performance of our international duties. (The Times, 20 February 


1894) 


And Conrad in The Secret Agent plays it down by means of his Assistant 
Commissioner: ‘it is not the work of anarchism at all, but of something 
else altogether—some species of authorized scoundrelism. . . . I call it 
an episode, because this affair . . . is episodic; it is no part of any general 
scheme, however wild’ (pp. 140-1). 


t *The funeral of the Anarchist Bourdin . . . took place on Friday, Feb. 23, in Finchley 
Cemetery ...an Anarchist who attempted to deliver a speech at the grave was promptly 
suppressed by the police, who had afterwards to protect him from the violence of the 
crowd. The windows of the Autonomie Club [well-known Anarchist meeting place] were 
broken, and a mob in Fitzroy Square indulged in anti-Anarchist manifestations’ (The 
Illustrated London News, 3 Mar. 1894). 
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Fundamentally, therefore, Conrad’s anarchist plot, which is actually a 
political plot, was based in nearly all its aspects upon the truth behind the 
Greenwich Outrage—the truth, we should note, as it was put forward by 
the anarchist press. Even the fear and indignation over the plot expressed 
by Ossipon is based upon the actual reaction of the anarchists in England 
at that time. 

Verloc is too indolent to cut much of a figure as an active anarchist. 
And yet he is more than a mere anarchist. Despite his indolence, he acts, 
however ineffectually, as a double agent—he supplies information not 
only to the Embassy, but also to the British police. Urged by Vladimir, 
he becomes an agent provocateur. Conrad did not find a prototype for 
Verloc’s character in Samuels, but he did find a prototype of the double 
agent and the agent provocateur. The sinister double agent behind the 
death of Bourdin was his brother-in-law, Samuels. 

So far as Nicoll was concerned, the Greenwich mystery had not been 
solved by the time he wrote his pamphlet of 1897, three years after the 
event: ‘. . . the Greenwich Mystery is still a mystery’ he stated, and he 
asked: ‘What was the object of Bourdin in going to Greenwich Park?’ 
The solution of the Greenwich mystery, for Nicoll, and the reason 
for Bourdin being in the Park lay with Samuels. According to Nicoll, 
Samuels sent Bourdin off with the explosive, intending that he should be 
arrested by the police with the explosive on him—a more ruthless action 
than that of Mr. Verloc, who intended only that Stevie should act as a 
carrier. Conrad stresses that Verloc ‘never meant Stevie to perish with 
such abrupt violence’ (p. 187) and we must assume, in spite of the radical 
differences that appear between the apathetic Verloc and the aggressive 
Samuels, that Samuels did not anticipate that Ais brother-in-law would 
‘perish with such abrupt violence’. 

Nicoll’s evidence against Samuels begins with Samuels’s statements as 
to his meeting with Bourdin immediately before the explosion: 


Mr. Samuels told the ‘Central News’, he was in Bourdin’s company at two 
o'clock, and remained in his company for a considerable time. How long is a 
considerable time? Forty minutes! If so, Bourdin must have left him to start 
on his journey to Greenwich. As it is known Bourdin travelled by tram, it would 
have taken him from 2.40 to 4.20 p.m., one hour and forty minutes to reach 
Greenwich from Hanover Square. We have tested this by actual experiment. 
He was in Samuels’ company at 2 p.m., and arrived at Greenwich at 4.20 
according to the evidence of the tram conductor. (p. 6) 


Nicoll draws the conclusion that Samuels must have been in Bourdin’s 
company ‘a considerable time after 2 p.m.’. If this was the case it makes 
nonsense of Samuels’s own story that he walked only ‘20 or 30 yards’ with 
Bourdin before Bourdin left him and casts doubt on his further suggestion 
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that ‘Bourdin must have had an appointment to meet someone soon after- 
wards, from whom he obtained the explosive’ and that ‘whoever gave him 
[Bourdin] the explosives also gave him definite instructions as to where to 
go and what to do’. Nicoll also quotes a Press Association report: 


In the course of the same afternoon he [Bourdin] was observed in company 
with another man, in the neighbourhood of Hanover Square, and later on the 
two parted company in Whitehall, Bourdin then walking over Westminster 
Bridge and taking the tram to Greenwich. (p. 5) 


Inevitably he asks the question: ‘Did the mysterious stranger in Hanover 
Square, and Whitehall, bear any resemblance to Mr. Samuels? How did 
he escape arrest?’ (p. 6). 

It is Nicoll’s belief that Samuels gave the explosive to Bourdin: 


My opinion is, that he was asked by Samuels to take the money and the ‘brown 
paper parcel’ to some mysterious ‘comrade’ whom he was to meet in that neigh- 
bourhood. He was too weak to refuse; but showed some reluctance, so the tempter 
was forced to go with him part of the way ‘to give him courage’. (p. 15) 


And at a later date, it seems, Samuels admitted that he supplied Bourdin 
with explosive and that he had accompanied him for a considerable dis- 
tance on his journey. Nicoll records that, at a weekly meeting of the 
‘Commonweal group’, Samuels made the following statement: 


As to the Bourdin affair, he declared he had stolen the explosives out of the 
house of a comrade D . . . who had them for use in his business, and given them 
to Bourdin. Further, he admitted that he went with Bourdin on his way to 
Greenwich, nearly as far as Westminster Bridge. That they were pursued by 
detectives, and parted there. One to go to his death, while the other returned 
peacefully home, unmolested by the police. (The Greenwich Mystery, p. 13) 


Apparently, Samuels had been giving explosives to his fellow anarchists, 
and then informing on them, so that they could be arrested by the police 
for being in possession of explosives. Nicoll quotes an incident to prove 
this: 


But that night, in the street, he [R...] met an acquaintance who was evidently 
in a high state of excitement. ‘Have you heard the news’, he exclaimed, ‘Samuels 
has been giving explosives to J . . . and two days after }# ...’s house was raided 
by the police. They evidently expected to find something, for they tore up the 
boards of the floor’. (p. 12) 


Samuels was not simply intending to betray his fellow anarchists by 
these methods. The implications of his actions went much further as 
Mrs. Bevington, a well-known anarchist, pointed out in a letter to Nicoll 
after the appearance of and in reply to his pamphlet. She accepts Samuels’s 
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guilt, considers him to be a traitor, and also to be in league with the police 
in order to bring the anarchist movement into disrepute: 


Dear Comrade,—You have got the Bourdin history wrong. The facts were that 
Samuels having, as it is said on good authority, supplied him with the new 
compound, suggested to him to take it somewhere for the purpose of experiment. 
Well, Bourdin, in all good faith, thought ‘experiment’ meant experiment; and 
hit on Epping Forest as a place where he would have a good chance of exploding 
his compound against a big tree without great danger of its being heard, or him 
seen before he could get away. This would, however, have obviously been of little 
use to the police; quite obviously a mere experiment—or else a mere bit of foolish 
mischief for a big lucrative scare and scandal. |My italics.] Well, as the fates had 
it, Samuels met him just as he was starting with his ingredients. ‘I’m going’, 
says Bourdin, touching his pockets significantly, ‘Where to?’ ‘Epping Forest’. 
‘Oh, don’t go there, go to Greenwich Park’. ‘All right’, and they went together 
as far as Westminster, and were seen; and one of them accordingly was made the 
butt of the police. How do I know Samuels told him where to go? Because Mrs. 
Samuels, [this is Bourdin’s sister] whom I used to see very often at that time, 
told me. Why do I report that conversation above? Because Samuels himself, 
before he was suspected by the Group, and while he was still desirous of seeming 
an important character in the eyes of sundry gaping comrades, boastingly related 
it. (Letters from the Dead, p. 3)' 

Mrs. Bevington’s account of the mystery is therefore that Samuels gave 
Bourdin a compound to experiment with but in order that the experiment 
should produce ‘a big lucrative scare and scandal’, for the purpose of 
bringing disgrace upon the anarchist movement, he deliberately directed 
Bourdin to Greenwich Park. Thus the mere fact of Bourdin being dis- 
covered near the Observatory in possession of an explosive would be taken 
to be an attempt upon the Observatory. This is the basis of Conrad’s plot. 
Vladimir’s decision that Verloc should bomb the Observatory stems directly 
from Samuels’s attempt to discredit the anarchists in England. 

Nicoll quotes Samuels’s suggestion (which appeared in the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, 15 February 1894) that the Bourdin incident was ‘the 
commencement of an extensive plot’ and this suggestion Nicoll argues ‘spread 
terror among the timid middle class and Conservative Newspapers raised 
at once an outcry’. He quotes from Zhe Globe leader: ‘Society is asking 
how long the British metropolis will be content to afford a safe asylum for 
gangs of assassins, who there plot and perfect atrocious schemes for uni- 
versal murder on the Continent.’ And Nicoll comments that “he enemies 
of the right of asylum saw at once that the Greenwich explosion, and the 
statements of Mr. Samuels were a great help to them in their agitation’. 
Thus, the agitation which gathered as a result of the Greenwich Outrage, 


t A second pamphlet on the Greenwich mystery made up of letters by Nicoll and 
others (London, 1898). 
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and which is commented upon here, is made the source of Vladimir’s 
speculation as to how the middle classes can be stirred in England. As 
Mrs. Bevington says: ‘a big lucrative scare and scandal’ indeed! 

An example of the kind of reaction that was hoped for from the Green- 
wich Park explosion appears in Chapter 10 of The Secret Agent when the 
Lady Patroness, after having spoken to Vladimir, turns to the Assistant 
Commissioner and says: 


He [Vladimir] has been threatening society with all sorts of horrors .. . 
apropos of this explosion in Greenwich Park. It appears we all ought to quake in 
our shoes at what’s coming if those people are not suppressed all over the world. 
I had no idea this was such a grave affair. (pp. 223-4) 


And Conrad may have derived the idea of Vladimir and the foreign 
embassy providing the initial impetus for the Bomb Outrage from the 
following passages taken from The Anarchist which was edited by the 
author of The Greenwich Mystery, David Nicoll: 


The Russian and other Continental despotisms are very anxious to lay hands 
on the refugees from their tyranny, men whose names are known throughout the 
civilised world for their courage and high character. 

A few dynamite explosions in England would suit the book of the Russian 
police splendidly, and might even result in terrifying the English bourgeoisie 
into handing over the refugees to the vengeance of the Russian Czar. (The 
Anarchist, March 1894) 


. . the victims of one of the numerous foreign police spies with which London 
abounds. The Russian Government alone are said to have some thirty of these 
busy gentlemen in their pay, and they must do something to earn their money. 

England is now almost the only country where the rebels against the tyranny 
of the despots of the Continent can find refuge, and the despots would like very 
much to see the right of asylum swept away. ‘Plots to blow up the Royal Exchange’ 
are very useful for this purpose.... (The Anarchist, 13 May 1894) 

The reaction of the anarchist Ossipon in the novel to the explosion is 
one of fear and is based fairly accurately on the reaction of contemporary 
anarchists to the Greenwich Explosion: 

No doubt a wicked attempt to blow up the Observatory, they say. H’m. 
That’s hardly credible. . . . I hadn’t the slightest idea—not the ghost of a notion 
of anything of the sort being planned to come off here—in this country. Under 
the present circumstances it’s nothing short of criminal . . . this business may 
affect our position very adversely in this country. . . . I assure you that we in 
London had no knowledge. (p. 71-74) 

The Morning Leader on the 19 February 1894 carried the opinions of 
certain anarchists: 

. there has been a seemingly very frank confession on their part that the 
occurrence took them completely by surprise. 
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A young German anarchist put it as follows: 


... comrades from the Continent—whatever might be their intentions abroad— 
had found a safe shelter in London, and it was hardly likely, he added, that they 
would commit themselves to a line of desperate action in this country, which 
could only result in their losing the protection and immunity from arrest which 
they now enjoyed. . . . Anarchists were not so blind to their own interests and 
well-being as to forgo by their conduct the right to the asylum which England 
so generously offered to political refugees. . .. As to Bourdin’s plan, he personally 
had not the slightest knowledge, but he did not for one moment think that the 
deceased ever intended to make an attempt to blow up the Observatory. 


Conrad records in his Author’s Note his gratification that ‘a visitor from 
America informed him that all sorts of revolutionary refugees in New York 
would have it that the book was written by somebody who knew a lot 
about them’ (p. xiv). A comparison of the newspapers and anarchist 
publications of the time with the novel makes this statement a less sur- 
prising one since it is apparent that Conrad obtained from his sources not 
only the motives and attitudes of anarchists of that time but a whole series 
of related events based upon the secret workings of police and anarchists 
in London which led to the Greenwich Outrage. Moreover, an ‘anarchy’ 
of a different kind—the ‘inanity’ and ‘perverse unreason’ exhibited by the 
ironic universe of The Secret Agent was already to hand for Conrad in 
the actual event. 

But Conrad’s insistence upon Winnie Verloc as the central figure of the 
story derives from her importance in the imaginative process which turned 
a public event into a domestic drama. The only reference to the reaction 
of Samuels’s wife to the death of her brother that I have been able to find 
is in the letter by Mrs. Bevington. It suggests a reaction on Mrs. Samuels’s 
part which is only understandable if she is understood to be a woman under 
the complete dominance of her husband. Mrs. Bevington describes how, 
after the death of Bourdin, when Samuels had visited her and proceeded 
to give instructions for making and charging bombs, she ‘asked Mrs. 
Samuels what she thought of all this!! “Oh, it 1s all right’’, she said; “I 
should have objected only a little while ago; but not now I understand 
the question better’’.’ Had this been Winnie Verloc’s reaction, The 
Secret Agent would have been contained within the bounds of the anarchist 
world, with all that it implied, at least in Conrad’s view, of actions and 
ideas unrelated to anything but their own futility. But, while he was 
thinking of the novel, ‘Slowly the dawning of Mrs. Verloc’s maternal 
passion grew up to a flame’! and the novel was no longer concerned solely 
with the anarchist plot. It is Winnie Verloc’s ‘secret ardour’ which enables 


1 Author’s Note to The Secret Agent, p. xii. 
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her to accept her life as Verloc’s wife, to ignore his short-comings and his 
mysterious occupation, and which ultimately forces her to murder Verloc. 
Obviously to Conrad Winnie Verloc’s reaction is the ‘true’ reaction to the 
tragedy as Mrs. Samuels’s reaction was not. For this reason Conrad could 
write ‘Personally I have never had any doubt of the reality of Mrs. Verloc’s 
story’! even though that part of his novel was not, so far as I have been able 
to discover, based on fact. 


1 Author’s Note to The Secret Agent, p. xiii. 
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